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Gentlemen, — 

The  first  duty  of  the  President — and  it  is  a very 
pleasant  one — is  to  welcome  you  at  the  beginning  of  a new 
year  of  our  joint  labours.  Let  me  also  assure  those  who  are 
not  students,  but  who  are  attracted  here  to-day  either  by  old 
associations  or  by  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  School, 
that  their  presence  on  these  occasions  is  extremely  gratifying  to 
the  Council.  The  custom  of  giving  an  introductory  address  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  is  now  an  old  one,  but  I confess 
that  I have  not  been  able  to  discover  why  these  addresses  have 
for  so  long  a time  been  considered  necessary.  When  we  can 
induce  men  like  Sir  James  Paget  or  Dr.  Acland  to  give  the 
Annual  Address,  we  feel  quite  convinced  that  it  is  a 
most  admirable  institution;  or  if,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  duty  of  addressing  you  falls  upon  one  or  other  of 
my  colleagues  possessing  the  happy  gift  of  eloquence,  then  too, 
we  think  it  a pleasant  custom,  and  the  occasion  is  welcomed  by 
us  all.  To-day  you  have  no  such  good  fortune ; but  I am 
unwilling  to  be  the  first  to  break  through  a time-honoured 
custom,  although  I fear  that  I may  contribute  a striking  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  its  abolition-  I may,  perhaps,  make  the  time 
at  disposal  as  useful  to  you  as  in  any  other  way  if  I occupy  it 
in  trying  to  lead  you  to  think  for  yourselves  upon  some  of  those 
numerous  questions  which  bring  us,  as  a profession,  into  close 
contact  with  the  public,  and  upon  which  you  will  sooner  or  later 
have  to  form  your  own  opinions. 

Before  speaking  of  any  particular  subject  of  this  kind  let  me 
say  a few  words  to  those  of  you  who  are  here  to-day  for  the  first 
time.  I do  not  forget  that  many  of  you  come  direct  from  school, 
and  find  yourselves  at  once  placed  in  a position  of  comparative 
freedom  which  cannot  fail  to  expose  you  to  some  risk,  if  not  to 
real  danger.  Now,  if  you  have  not  received  the  bias  which 
good  school  and,  above  all,  good  home  training  can  alone  give, 
you  will  not  be  kept  right  by  any  words  of  mine.  If  you  will 
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not  listen  to  those  who  have  had  and  still  have  the  best  right  to 
direct  you,  and  the  best  opportunities  of  advising  you,  you  will 
not  listen  to  me.  Those  of  you  who  come  here  to  work  steadily 
will,  I make  no  doubt, keep  on  your  course;  and  should  there  be 
any  who  come  to  idle  and  waste  their  time,  they  will,  I fear, 
continue  to  do  so  in  spite  of  precept  or  example.  If  all  the 
years  of  training  and  teaching  that  you  have  already  passed 
through  have  not  been  enough  to  enable  you  to  decide  as  to 
your  course  of  conduct,  I do  not  imagine  for  a moment  that 
even  one  long  hour's  sermonising  from  me  would  have  any 
effect  It  is  not  for  want  of  knowing  what  is  right,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  examples  of  wasted  opportunities  and  mis-spent  lives, 
it  is  not  for  want  of  warnings,  that  young  men  go  wrong ; but 
from  want  of  pluck  to  do  what  they  know  to  be  right,  in  spite  of 
the  ridicule  and  “chaff”  of  idle  or  vicious  men  of  their  own 
age.  Too  often  will  you  hear  those  foolish  sayings,  “young 
men  will  be  young  men  f “wild  oats  must  be  sown  ;M 
cuckoo-phrases  which  are  generally  heard  from  those  who  are 
trying,  as  best  they  can,  to  find  some  consolation  in  their 
grief  at  the  want  of  real  manliness  displayed  by  some  youth 
in  whose  welfare  they  are  interested,  or  in  their  despair  at  the 
sorry  harvest  that  the  sowing  of  these  same  wild  oats  has 
brought  about 

And  if  I do  not  expect  great  results  from  good  advice 
as  to  your  conduct,  neither  shall  I be  disposed  to  trouble 
yoil  with  special  advice  as  to  the  details  of  your  work. 
You  will  find  in  the  various  medical  journals,  published  about 
this  time  of  year  for  your  special  advantage,  advice  better 
than  I could  give  you ; and  you  can,  moreover,  read  it 
and  carefully  consider  it  at  your  leisure.  I strongly  recommend 
you  to  consult  your  teachers  in  each  department  upon  any 
question  as  to  which  you  are  in  difficulty  or  doubt ; and  I am  sure 
that  I may  say  for  them,  as  I can  for  myself,  that  we  are  always 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  as  to  your  work  and  to  aid  you  in 
every  way  we  can.  From  senior  students  you  may,  and  I hope 
will,  receive  much  useful  help  and  advice:  It  is  now 
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I regret  to  say,  nearly  twenty  years  since  I,  in  another 
place,  was  occupying  your  present  position ; but  I can 
still  remember  very  distinctly  that  it  was  not  only  the  formal 
advice  received  from  my  teachers  which  helped  and  encouraged 
me,  but  the  daily  example  and  kindly  sympathy  of  those  fellow- 
students  whose  friendship  I was  fortunate  in  having,  and  for 
whose  help  I still  feel  grateful.  If  your  experience  agrees  with 
mine,  you  will  find  the  few  years  you  spend  as  students  as  happy 
as  any  portion  of  your  lives.  Better  than  your  school-days,  for 
you  can  see  distinctly  the  object  o all  your  studies  ; while  on 
the  other  hand,  you  are  free  from  the  anxiety  and  constant 
feeling  of  responsibility,  which  are  perhaps  the  only  drawbacks 
to  the  pleasure  of  practising  our  profession.  Not  that  you  really 
cease  to  be  students  when  you  receive  your  permission  to  prac- 
tice. We  are  all  students  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
after  you  have  passed  your  examinations  you  will  only  find  that 
you  have  less  time  for  study,  and  that  your  daily  work  prevents 
you  being  as  much  of  students  as  you  desire.  You  will  find,  so 
long  as  life  and  energy  last,  that  you  are  still  learning  something 
new,  still  finding  out  better  ways  of  using  the  knowledge  you 
already  possess.  The  longer  you  live  and  the  more  knowledge 
you  acquire,  the  more  you  will  feel  how  much  remains  to  be 
learned,  how  much  has  to  be  left  for  others  who  come  after  you 
to  do.  Most  men  working  at  any  great  subject  are,  at  one  time 
or  another,  oppressed  with  a sense  of  the  shortness  of  the  life 
given  to  us  in  which  to  accomplish  the  work  we  have  to  da 
Such  a feeling  is  no  sign  of  fear  of  death,  nor  is  it  any  evidence 
that  a man’s  time  has  been  idly  spent  Few  men  had  a clearer 
or  a keener  intellect,  few  men  are  more  conspicuous  for  what  I 
may  call  perfect  healthiness  of  mind  than,  Chaucer.  He  knew 
his  work  well,  he  did  it  as  well  as  it  has  ever  been  done  and 
much  that  he  did  is  still  the  very  best  of  its  kind ; yet  even  he, 
referring  to  his  own  art,  speaks,  half  regretfully,  of 
“ The  life  so  short — the  craft  so  long  to  leme.” 

You,  too,  will  find  that  life  is  short,  and  that  our  craft,  like  hit, 
is  very  “long  to  leme.” 
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Your  work  here  is  to  acquire  as  much  knowledge  as  you  can 
nnrl  to  learn  how  best  to  apply  it  in  practice.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  in  matters  of  science,  in  scientific  pursuits  of  all  kinds, 
knowledge  and  learning  are  by  no  means  the  same  thing.  By 
knowledge  is  understood  an  actual  knowledge  of  facts  as  a 
result  of  your  own  observation ; and  that  is  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge you  must  seek.  You  may  be  learned  in  the  sense  of 
having  well  studied  what  others  have  written  or  said  on  this  or 
that  subject,  but  such  learning  will  never  take  the  place  of  real 
knowledge  of  the  facts  themselves.  Your  books  and  your 
teachers  are  only  guides.  If  they  are  worth  anything  at  all, 
they  will  tell  you  what  there  is  to  be  seen,  how  best  to  see  it  for 
yourselves,  and  how  to  acquire  a thorough  understanding  of 
what  you  see.  But  far  beyond  all  information  to  be  derived 
from  books  is  the  knowledge  you  will  gain  from  seeing  patients 
who  are  suffering  from  the  ailments  you  have  to  learn  to  cure. 
You  do  not  need — few  men  do — to  be  told  to  exercise  a kindly 
consideration  towards  all  people  who  are  in  suffering  from  any 
cause,  but  permit  me  to  say  one  word  to  you  about  the  patient::  in 
the  hospital,  where  so  much  of  your  most  useful  knowledge  will 
be  obtained.  They  come,  as  you  know,  from  the  poorest  and 
least  educated  ranks  of  life,  and  let  me  remind  you  that  such 
persons  are  often  extremely  sensitive  to  what  they  think  is 
unkind  or  inconsiderate  treatment  Uneducated  people  are  in 
this  respect,  like  deaf  persons,  and  are  peculiarly  apt  to  misun- 
derstand and  to  take  offence  without  cause ; and  when  they  are 
also  ill,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  be  still  more  liable 
to  feel  hurt  and  annoyed  upon  very  slight  grounds.  Kindness 
and  consideration  are  due  to  all  sick  persons  ; but  I beg  you  to 
be  particularly  careful  in  your  behaviour  to  patients  in  hospitals, 
whether  here  or  elsewhere,  for  they  often  feel  very  keenly  that 
they  are  in  a hospital,  not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity.  You 
will  learn  a great  deal  from  them  : take  care  that  in  return  you 
make  your  presence  as  pleasant  to  them  as  you  can.  Treat 
them,  in  short,  as  you  would  wish  to  be  treated  yourselves  were 
you  in  their  place. 
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Except  this  habitual  sympathy  and  consideration  — not 
necessarily  officious,  but  none  the  less  real — I know  of  no 
special  habit  of  mind  required  by  students  of  medicine  that  is 
not  equally  necessary  in  any  similar  pursuit.  You  can  learn 
nothing  worth  learning  without  attention,  you  can  do  nothing 
worth  doing  without  work,  either  in  our  profession  or  in  any 
other.  And  let  me  advise  you  to  work  steadily  from  the 
beginning  and  not  to  alternate  idleness  with  fits  of  energetic 
cramming  just  before  your  examinations.  I have  not  much  to 
say  to  you  about  examinations ; for  before  another  year  has 
passed  much  will  be  said  and  written,  and  I trust,  too  that  much 
will  be  done.  In  the  meantime  let  me  urge  you,  whatever 
examination  you  may  choose  as  the  gate  by  which  you  will 
enter  the  ranks  of  our  profession,  not  to  be  tempted  by  those 
who  make  their  particular  entrance  as  wide  and  as  easy  to  pass 
as  they  dare.  Let  me  beg  you  rather  to  work  a little  harder 
and  to  enter  by  the  more  creditable  way.  I assure  you  that  you 
will  not  only  feel  far  more  satisfied  in  later  years,  but  that  you 
will  be  more  than  repaid  for  any  extra  work  that  your  harder 
examinations  may  have  required  from  you.  I have  an  impres- 
sion that  I have  heard  of  Examining  Boards  who  are 
supposed  to  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  in  a truly 
benevolent  way : benevolent,  that  is,  to  all  concerned,  except 
indeed,  the  future  patients  of  the  happy  possessor  of  their 
diploma.  We  all  know  that  examination-questions  may  look 
most  alarming  on  paper;  they  may  be  quite  unanswerable 
arguments  in  proof  of  the  severity  of  an  examination ; but  I 
think  we  all  know,  too,  that  the  true  test  of  an  examination  lies 
in  the  quality  of  the  answers  required  and  not  in  the  difficulty 
of  the  questions  that  are  put.  I sincerely  trust  that  something 
will  soon  be  done  to  make  qualifying  examinations  more  nearly 
uniform.  All  honour  is  due  to  those  Universities  and  Colleges 
who  have  agreed  to  join  together  and  to  sink  their  differences 
of  opinion  for  the  sake  of  the  improvement  of  medical  education. 
If  other  Examining  Boards  will  not  take  the  same  course ; if  they 
maintain  their  own  interests  against  those  of  the  public — for  after 
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all  the  improvement  of  medical  education  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public — I trust  that  the  Government  may  be  able  to  carry  their 
bill  next  year,  in  spite  of  them.  I do  not  mean  exactly  as  it 
was  introduced  ; but  I mean  some  such  bill,  with  any  improve- 
ments that  may  be  suggested. 

It  may  occur  to  you  that  what  with  your  work  and  your 
examinations  you  will  have  no  time  for  amusement.  Do  not, 
however,  imagine  that  your  teachers  wish  you  to  be  always  at 
work.  My  advice  to  you  is  to  work  as  hard  as  you  can  and  to 
play  as  much  as  you  have  time  for ; only  take  care  that  your  play 
is  real  play ; and  that  it  does  not  consist  of  those  numberless 
follies  that  fritter  away  time  and  energy  far  more  than  the 
hardest  work.  “ Where  time  is  lost  and  wasted,”  says  Mr.  John 
Morley,  “ is  where  many  people  lose  and  waste  their  money — in 
things  that  are  neither  pleasure  nor  business — in  those  random 
and  officious  sociabilities  which  neither  refresh  nor  instruct  nor 
invigorate,  but  only  fret  and  benumb,  and  wear  all  edge  off  the 
mind”  I think  we  must  all  of  us  feel  how  true  this  is.  For 
my  part  I believe  that  indolent  dawdling  : neither  working  nor 
playing — or,  if  playing,  playing  the  fool — brings  more  men 
to  grief  than  any  intelligent  amusement  ever  did.  There  are 
few  good  things  that  may  not  be  abused ; and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a man  may  devote  too  much  of  his  time  to  some  form  of 
amusement ; but  if  he  does,  if  for  example,  he  sacrifices  his 
professional  studies  in  order  to  become  a first-rate  cricketer,  it 
may,  indeed,  be  held  to  be  proof  that  he  has  mistaken  his  pursuit 
in  life,but  that  is  no  reason  why  other  men  should  not  keep  their 
bodies  as  well  as  their  brains  in  good  working  order  by  regular 
and  healthful  exercise.  I hardly  know  whether  to  place  your 
discussions  at  the  Students*  Debating  Society  amongst  recrea- 
tions, or  to  consider  them  as  work ; but  I have  no  hesitation  in 
advising  you  all  to  join  the  society,  and  in  wishing  it  every 
success.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  you  can  so  well  learn 
how  to  express  your  thoughts;  and  remember,  too,  that  in  all  such 
societies  a silent  member  should  be  unknown. 
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There  are  few  pursuits  that  exercise  the  powers  of  reasoning 
and  of  judgment  so  continually,  or  in  such  varied  ways,  as  the 
studies  upon  which  you  will  be  engaged ; and,  fortunately  for 
us,  we  are  not  trammelled  by  any  artificial  restrictions  or  limita- 
tions. We  are  free  to  follow  our  object  wherever  it  may  lead 
us  ; and  this  perfect  mental  freedom  enjoyed  by  us  seems  to 
me  to  be  one  of  the  great  charms  of  all  scientific  pursuits.  Not 
long  ago  I read  some  lines,  not  written  by  a man  of 
science,  but  by  a thorough  student  of  literature,  that  express,  in 
better  words  than  I can  myself  find,  the  mental  attitude  that  all 
students  of  medicine  may,  and  I hope  always  will,  strive  to 
maintain.  They  would,  indeed,  serve  as  a kind  of  motto 
for  any  students.  These  are  the  lines: — 

For  we  will  aye  to  our  ownselves  be  true, 

True  to  our  higher  selves  all  lifetime  through  ; 

Not  murmuring  creeds  un vital,  but  agreed 
To  search  for  truth  where  e’er  that  truth  shall  lead.* 

Some  people  are  accustomed  to  make  merry  over  the 
changes  in  medical  teaching  and  practice  and  to  accuse  us  of 
inconsistency  because  we  change  our  practice  as  we  attain  to  a 
better  knowledge.  Surely  the  very  changes  are  proofs  of  the 
progress  of  our  art  and  of  the  reality  of  our  work.  If  we  find 
to-morrow  that  a theory  held  to-day  is  wrong,  we  will  change  it 
without  hesitation  and  without  caring  for  any  charges  of  incon- 
sistency. Theories  in  our  work,  as  in  all  scientific  work,  may 
be  right  or  may  be  wrong,  but  we  use  them  just  so  long  as  they 
help  us  in  building  up  a solid  mass  of  facts ; when  they  have 
served  their  purpose,  or  we  find  them  to  be  wrong,  we  must 
throw  them  away.  We  may  often  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the 
familiar  and  well-worn  beliefs  of  our  earlier  days;  but  when  they 
are  proved  to  be  wrong  we  have  no  choice  but  to  lay  them 
aside,  and  to  adopt  others  which,  in  their  turn,  may  also  have 
to  be  given  up.  Unreasoning  criticism,  especially  when  the 
attack  is  made  from  two  sides,  is  apt  to  answer  itself.  So,  while 
our  profession  is  criticised  on  the  one  hand  because  we  change 
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our  teaching  and  practice,  we  are  at  the  same  time  attacked  on 
the  ground  that  we  obstinately  refuse  all  new  teaching,  however 
good  it  may  be.  We  are  said  to  have  some  kind  of  medical 
creed  : some  rules  amongst  ourselves  to  exclude  all  facts  that 
may  not  fit  in  with  some  fixed  ideas  of  our  own.  This  has 
always”  been  a very  popular  form  of  criticism ; it  proceeds 
naturally  from  any  one  who  has  evolved  some  pet  theory  of  his 
own,  or  who  advocates  the  theories  of  others.  It  is  only  a year 
since  the  newspapers  were  full  of  letters  and  articles  about  the 
well-known,  or  at  least  well-talked  of,  theories,  propounded  long 
ago  by  Hahnemann,  and  famous  as  being  the  main  foundation 
of  homoeopathy.  I am  not  going  to  occupy  your  time  with 
the  consideration  of  these  theories ; still  less  have  I one  word 
to  say  against  anyone  who  really  believes  them  to  be  true,  or 
who,  in  such  belief,  acts  upon  them  in  practice.  I speak  to  you 
on  this  subject  because  every  now  and  then  it  is  brought  before 
the  public,  and  it  is  well  for  you  to  know  what  the  real  position 
of  the  question  is.  The  public  discussion  of  last  year,  which 
may  be  read  in  various  journals  published  about  the  end  of  the 
summer,  offered  a decided  novelty;  for,  oddly  enough,  many  of 
those  who  wrote  as  homceopathists  declared  that  they  did  not 
accept  Hahnemann’s  theories ; and  that  only  in  very 
few  diseases  did  they  practise  homceopathy  at  all.  None 
the  less  is  the  public  continually  entreated  to  observe 
what  a narrow-minded  body  of  men  we  so-called  “orthodox” 
practitioners  are  ; to  notice  how  we  reject  these  very  theories 
and  how  persistently  we  refuse  this  wise  teaching,  simply  from 
our  desire  to  be  “ orthodox.”  I assure  you  that  this 
is  all  nonsense.  There  is  no  orthodoxy  in  medicine  that  I 
know  of,  except  the  truth  ; and  in  this  School,  as  I believe  in  all 
Schools  of  Medicine,  you  will  be  taught  whatever  is  believed  to 
be  true,  no  matter  what  the  source  of  such  knowledge  may  be,  no 
matter  by  whom  it  is  contributed.  We  claim  and  we  allow  perfect 
freedom  to  teacher  and  to  student  In  no  other  way  is  true 
science  advanced,  by  no  other  way  could  our  art  have  attained 
its  present  position.  Sometimes  these  newspaper  battles  are 
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amusing  enough ; but  they  cease  to  be  so  when  we  are  told,  as 
we  were  told  last  year  by  the  leaders  and  supposed  practitioners 
of  this  wonderful  system,  that  they  and  most  of  their  brethren 
neither  believe  in  it,  nor,  as  a rule,  really  practice  it  at  all 
When  it  comes  to  this  it  ceases  to  be  amusing ; it  becomes 
rather  a painful  subject,  better  to  be  let  alone.  I have  known 
many  believers  in  homoeopathy.  They  had  their  little  books  ; 
they  had  little  cases  of  shining  mahogany,  full  of  little  bottles 
with  pleasant-smelling  contents.  They  received  from  their 
attendants — or  at  least  they  thought  they  did — millionths 
and  trillionths  and  still  smaller  fractions  of  heaven  knows  what : 
they  were,  so  far  as  I know,  none  the  worse;  and  they  were 
certainly  very  happy.  What  they  would  have  thought  and 
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what  they  would  have  said,  if  they  could  have  heard  Dr.  Wyld 
and  his  supporters  declaring  their  disbelief  in  it  all,  I dare  not 
imagine.  Perhaps  they  would  have  fallen  back  upon  some 
other  “ system  or  have  tried  to  get  consolation  and  mental 
comfort  in  their  distress,  as  others  have  done,  out  of  “In 
Memoriam,”  and  murmuring — 

44  Our  little  systems  have  their  day  ; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be 

would  have  quietly  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate. 

From  the  day  you  first  become  students  you  will  find 
that  you  have  to  form  opinions  and  to  reply  to  questions  upon 
innumerable  subjects  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  bring  you  in 
contact  with  various  sections  of  what  is  known  as  the  general 
public.  .In  all  your  work  you  may  be  sure  of  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  men  of  your  own  profession  and  of  others  too,  without 
whose  help  we  should  often  work  in  vain.  There  is  scarcely 
any  School  of  Medicine, great  or  small,  that  does  not  owe  much 
to  some — often  to  many — who  are  in  no  way,  except  by  their 
sympathy,  connected  with  the  study  of  medicine.  I do  not 
refer  especially  to  those  who  have  endowed  schools  or  colleges 
with  gifts  or  legacies.  As  most  of  you  know,  this  School  pos- 
sesses no  income  derived  from  any  such  sources ; it  seems, 
indeed,  never  to  have  occurred  to  anyone  that  a certain  School 
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of  Medicine  which  I need  not  more  particularly  describe,  is  a 
most  desirable  object  for  a large  bequest;  and  I would  venture, 
by  the  way,  to  suggest  it  as  a field  of  enterprise  as  yet  untrodden 
and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  wealthy  persons  about  to  make 
their  wills.  Yet  if  our  School  is  so  completely  independent  in  this 
sense,  we  are,  I trust,  not  unmindful  of  the  great  advantage  wc 
have  derived  from  the  wise  liberality  of  those  who  long  ago 
founded  and  who  now  maintain,  the  Infirmary  in  which  so  much 
of  your  time  will  be  spent ; still  less  can  we  forget  to  acknowledge 
how  much  we  owe  to  the  cordial  support  of  those  who  now 
manage  its  affairs.  You  may  expect,  and  will  indeed  receive, 
the  help  and  sympathy  of  those  whose  good  opinion  is  best  worth 
having;  but  you  must  not  feel  disappointed  or  distressed  if  from 
some  persons  you  receive  only  opposition  or  even  abuse.  You 
should  remember  that  there  was  a time  w'hen  the  pursuit  of 
science  was  not  only  an  unpopular,  but  an  actually  dangerous 
occupation,  as  many  a man  found  to  his  cost  The  particular 
form  of  ill-treatment  is  a little  different  now  from  what  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Galileo  ; but  if  men  of  science  are  not  now-a-days 
put  in  prison  and  loaded  with  chains,  they  can,  at  any  rate,  be 
covered  with  abuse, — equally  heavy,  equally  rusty,  and  none 
the  less  painful  to  bear. 

Let  us  consider  a recent  example,  familiar  to  you  all,  of  the 
treatment  by  a section  of  the  public  of  a particular  body  of 
scientific  observers  to  whom  the  world  owes  much.  Practical 
physiologists  had  been  accustomed  to  make  experiments  with 
the  object  of  extending  our  knowledge  of  certain  diseased  con- 
ditions, and  o l the  action  of  certain  remedies ; and  they  did  so 
in  the  belief  that  such  experiments  would  really  accomplish  the 
objects  in  view.  A number  of  persons  combined  together  to 
prevent  all  such  experiments  in  this  country,  and  they  have  to  a 
great  extent  succeeded.  The  storm  of  abuse  which  preceded 
and  accompanied  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  directed 
against  this  practice  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  displays  of 
public  hypocrisy  that  has  been  seen  in  recent  days.  Physiolo- 
gists were  slandered  in  innumerable  special  publications ; 
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they  were  vilified  collectively  and  by  name ; and  were  held  up 
to  public  contempt  in  every  newspaper  that  would  insert  the 
shameless  advertisements  that  were  issued  by  these  agitators. 
You  may  say,  “ What  is  that  to  us  ? Let  physiologists  look 
after  themselves.”  I know  that  some  friends  of  my  own, 
whose  opinion  I value  highly  and  who  think  as  1 do  about 
this  question,  still  hold  that  it  is  unwise  to  say  anything;  better, 
indeed,  to  follow  the  priest  and  the  Levite  than  to  interfere  and 
so  run  the  risk  of  drawing  the  fire  of  these  unscrupulous  persons 
on  ourselves.  But  I speak  of  it  because  I think  it  cowardly  to 
stand  by  and  see  hardworking  and  conscientious  men,  who  have 
done  so  much  for  the  study  of  scientific  medicine,  attacked  and 
abused,  without  saying  one  word  of  protest  on  their  behalf.  If  the 
agitation  had  indeed  been  only  a part  of  a general  manifestation 
of  an  honest  conviction  that  pain  ought  not  to  be  inflicted  upon 
animals  at  all,  I am  sure  that  none  of  us  would  have  had  one 
word  to  say  against  it,  or  against  the  persons  who  have  ehgaged 
in  it  On  the  contrary,  the  members  of  a profession  whose  chief 
object  is  to  lessen  pain  and  suffering  and  to  prolong  life,  are  at 
least  as  likely  as  any  other  people  to  sympathise  with  every  real 
effort  in  the  same  direction.  I will  not  reply  to  the  contemptible 
charges  that  have  been  made  of  hurting  animals  for  no  use 
whatever,  and  even  of  getting  pleasure  out  of  the  pain  given.  Such 
charges  have  been  made ; and  we  all  know  well  enough  the 
proverbial  impossibility  of  proving  a negative.  If  people  choose 
to  declare  that  a dentist  or  a surgeon  derives  pleasure  from  the 
pain  he  inflicts  on  some  delicate  child  upon  whom  he  is  operat- 
ing, because  he  does  not  burst  into  a sympathetic  flood  of  tears 
or  stop  in  the  middle  of  an  important  operation  to  express  how 
much  he  regrets  its  painful  nature,  there  is  no  way  in  which  men 
can  actually  disprove  such  an  accusation.  They  can  but  deny 
it,  even  if  they  condescend  to  do  that ; and  the  men  against 
whom  equally  outrageous  charges  have  been  made  are  just  as 
unfairly  slandered.  There  was  a cruel  ingenuity  displayed  in 
framing  this  double-edged  charge  of  causing  pain,  and  of  deriving 
actual  pleasure  from  its  infliction.  Those  who  framed  it  well 
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knew  the  difficulty  of  replying  to  such  a charge,  for  pain  was 
undoubtedly  inflicted.  They  well  knew,  as  Tennyson  tells  us, 

“ That  a lie  which  is  all  a lie  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright, 

Ilut  a lie  which  is  part  a truth  is  a harder  matter  to  fight.” 

I am  not  here  to  defend  the  infliction  of*  pain  on  any  living 
animal  for  any  purpose  ; but  I say  that  it  was  and  is  a 
shameful  thing  for  people  to  inflict  pain  themselves;  to  pay 
others  to  inflict  such  as  they  do  not  like  to  inflict  personally;  and 
for  them,  notwithstanding  that,  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  abuse 
physiologists.  It  may  be  wrong — I,  at  least,  do  not  declare  that 
it  is  right — to  inflict  pain  upon  any  animal  for  any  reason  whatever; 
but,  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  all  the  experiments  which  have  ever  been  performed 
have  not  caused  more  than  a mere  fraction  of  the  amount  of 
pain  which  is  caused  every  day  ; and  caused  too,  in  great  part,  bv 
the  very  people  who  have  raised  this  outcry.  At  the  time  of 
the  beginning  of  this  agitation  there  were,  perhaps,  a dozen 
physiologists  in  this  country— I do  not  think  there  w'ere  so 
many — who  were  engaged  in  performing  experiments  of  this  kind 
Some  of  these  experiments  caused  pain  and  some  caused  the 
death  of  the  animals,  but  the  object  of  them  all  was  to  obtain 
knowledge.  The  men  who  were  engaged  upon  these  researches 
were  highly  trained  and  their  work  was  laborious  and  exhausting. 
Now  this  was  declared  to  be  wrong — we  will  for  the  moment 
forget  the  abuse ; it  was  said  that  no  useful  knoweledge  was 
ever  obtained  ; and  further,  that  whether  these  physiologists  did 
or  did  not  learn  anything  for  the  advantage  of  man,  they  had  no 
right  to  inflict  pain.  It  was  a humane  doctrine  and  it  is  in- 
telligible ; and,  if  only  it  were  acted  upon  by  its  advocates,  they 
would  merit  our  respect  and  admiration.  All  of  us  probably 
know  some  of  the  persons  engaged  in  this  agitation ; we  know 
others  less  intimately,  it  may  be,  but  we  can  observe  how  they 
themselves  treat  animals,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  form  a 
correct  conclusion  as  to  the  honesty  or  the  reverse  of  the  whole 
affair.  If  you  ask  one  of  these  people  why  animals  may  not  be 
suffocated  in  the  search  for  some  new  anaisthetic  better  and 
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safer  than  ether  and  chloroform,  or  than  any  now  known,  while 
he  claims  a right  to  boil  a lobster  alive  or  to  cut  the  throat  of 
sheep  for  his  own  pleasure  or  advantage,  he  replies  that  a bene- 
ficient  Creator  has  given  these  creatures  for  his  use.  In  plain 
English,  he  likes  a lobster-salad  and  a leg  of  mutton.  I beg 
you  not  for  one  moment  to  misunderstand  me.  I respect,  as 
all  men  must,  any  and  every  expression  of  humane  feeling,  no 
matter  to  how  extreme  a degree  it  is  carried ; only  let  it  be 
honest,  and  not  such  hypocrisy  as  this.  In  the  presence  of  a 
man  who  abstains  from  animal  food  because  he  thinks  that 
animals  have  as  good  a right  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  and  to 
enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  mere  existence  as  he  has  himself,  we 
can  maintain  a respectful  silence,  and  we  can  truly  admire  him 
without  agreeing  with  his  opinions.  He  at  least  is  honest ; he 
at  least  may,  without  offence,  declare  that  no  one  else  has  a 
right  to  injure  any  living  thing,  no  matter  what  the  advantage  of 
doing  so  may  be.  Such  a man  has  a right  to  press  his  opinions 
on  the  public  and  on  physiologists ; and,  even  if  he  were  to  use 
the  very  strongest  language,  we  could  scarcely  object  to  any- 
thing he  might  say.  So  far  as  persons  ot  this  kind  are  concerned, 
I have  nothing  to  say — with  them  I have  no  quarrel ; but  before 
these  others,  whose  voices  we  hear,  whose  advertisements  we 
read,  and  whose  every-day  acts  stare  one  in  the  face,  we  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  keep  silent 

Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  allow  that  experiments  have 
not  been  of  any  use.  Suppose,  if  you  can,  that  Harvey  could 
have  discovered  the  true  theory  of  the  circulation  by  much  con- 
templation ; and  let  us,  by  an  outrageous  stretch  of  our  powers 
of  imagination,  suppose  that  the  knowledge  acquired  through 
this  discovery  has  been  of  no  use  in  the  study  of  diseases  of  the 
heart.  Let  us  suppose  that  ether  and  chloroform  had  never 
been  discovered.  L,et  us  pretend  to  believe  that  it  would  have 
been  better  that  the  animals  upon  which  these  and  other  less 
useful  substances  were  first  tried  had  been  worried  by  dogs,  or  had 
died  by  inches  in  painful  traps,  or  had  even  gratified  the  palates 
of  some  sham  humanitarians.  Stretch  your  imagination  a little 
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farther,  if  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  limit,  and  pretend  to  believe 
that  chloroform  and  ether  are  of  no  use,  that  the  abolition  of  pain 
during  operations  has  been  no  advantage  to  human  beings.  Allow 
all  this — suppose  that,  with  these  and  other  like  objects  in  view, 
these  hardworking  observers  had  really  laboured  in  vain;  that,  in 
addition  to  their  work,  extending  over  many  long  years,  without 
help  and  often  in  the  teeth  of  opposition  and  ridicule,  they  had 
found  at  last,  as  these  people  say  now,  that  their  discoveries 
were  after  all  perfectly  useless ; surely,  if  it  had  been  so,  if 
disappointment  and  failure  had  been  their  reward,  they  would 
have  deserved  sympathy  and  praise,  not  virulent  abuse.  If  other 

forms  of  the  infliction  of  pain — for  which  there  is  no 
equally  good  excuse — had  been  first  attacked,  it  would  at 
least  have  given  an  appearance  of  honesty  to  this 
agitation.  Nor  can  ignorance  of  the  infinite  ways  in 
which  pain  is  caused  be  pleaded ; they  are  all  deliberately 
passed  by  in  this  unaccountable  ferocity  against  anything  done 
for  the  sake  of  science.  This  is  the  law.  If  any  one  of  you, 
nay,  if  the  first  anatomist  in  this  country,  were,  without  getting 
the  leave  of  the  Home  Secretary  (who,  by  the  way,  was  engaged 
in  killing  grouse  a few  weeks  ago),  to  cut  the  throat  of  a sheep, 
or  to  hurt  a mouse  or  a rat,  to  learn  or  to  teach  any  single 
fact,  you  and  he  would  be  fined  fifty  pounds ; and  a 
hundred  pounds  or  three  months  in  prison,  w’ould  be  the 
penalty  for  doing  so  a second  time.  But  if  you  were  to  hurt 
the  mouse  or  the  rat,  or  a thousand  rats,  not  to  learn  anything, 
but  simply  for  the  same  reason  for  which  the  promoters  of  the 
Act  trap  and  maim  these  and  other  animals,  the  law  will  not 
touch  you  : they  took  good  care  of  that.  Rabbits  are  trapped 
by  the  million ; but  as  the  pain  is  not — I quote  the  very  words 
of  the  Act — inflicted  “for  medical,  physiological,  or  other 
scientific  purposes,”  it  is  nothing  to  these  people  how  bad  it 
is  or  how  long  it  lasts,  nor  is  it  affected  by  the  Act  in  any  way. 
If  this  be  not  hypocrisy  I think  we  need  a new  word  in  the 
language.  Look  in  any  direction  you  please.  The  slaughter- 
houses are  open.  They  are — save  the  mark — under  inspection ; 
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and  what  can  you  inspect  if  you  go?  I tell  you  you  may  see 
more  pain — unnecessary  pain — inflicted  in  connection  with  the 
slaughter  of  animals  in  one  week,  than  is  inflicted,  or  ever  was 
inflicted,  in  all  the  physiological  laboratories  in  the  whole  world. 

I am  told  that  in  London  alone  there  are  killed  annually  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  thirty  thousand 
pigs  and  one  and  a half  million  sheep.  What  a cutting  of 
throats  have  we  here  ! Have  the  persons  who  have  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  pursue  physiologists  introduced  a Bill  into  Parlia- 
ment to  lessen  this  kind  of  pain  ? No.  Must  a slaughterman 
show  that  he  knows  how  to  put  an  animal  to  death  ? No.  Must 
ht  get  a license  from  the  Home  Secretary  as  to  his  abilities  in 
hacking  and  cutting?  No;  he  learns  his  business  on  the 
wretched  bodies  of  the  animals  he  kills.  But  you  need  not  go 
so  far  as  the  slaughter-houses  or  the  cattle-markets  if  you  wish 
to  see  how  much  pain  is  inflicted  on  animals  merely  for  gain. 
You  need  only  walk  half  a mile  in  this,  or  any  large  town  you 
like,  to  see  horses  in  carts  or  in  cabs  suffering  from  every  possi- 
ble form  of  paihful  disease,  whose  lives  are  but  one  long  agony. 
What  is  the  carter's  or  the  cabman's  whip  but  an  instrument 
intentionally  devised  to  inflict  the  greatest  pain  on  the  sensitive 
nerves  of  the  body,  with  the  least  injury  to  the  property  of  the 
owner? — inflicted,  not  to  save  human  suffering  or  human  life, 
but  to  force  into  quicker  movement  a broken-winded  or  a lame 
horse ; to  make  him  catch  a train  or  earn  the  price  of  a glass  of 
beer.  When  the  Bill  was  passed  at  the  end  of  the  session  of 
1876,  the  very  Members  of  Parliament  who  passed  it  rushed  off 
in  frantic  haste  to  Scotland  to  enjoy  their  sport.  I do  not  object 
to  that ; I wish  we  could  all  of  us  have  the  chance  of  going, 
too ; but  was  there,  I would  ask,  nothing  else  that  no  reason- 
able man  can  call  sport,  that  wanted  stopping  before  they 
attacked  physiologists  ? Had  these  Members  of  Parliament  not 
heard  of,  had  they  not,  indeed,  taken  part  in,  pigeon-shooting  ? 
Is  it  not  notorious?  And  what  of  stag-hunting?  I do  not 
allude  to  the  pursuit  of  the  real  wild  stag,  which  is  a different 
affair,  but  to  the  ordinary  “stag-hunt,”  at  which  Members  of  Par- 
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liamentanddistinguishedpersonsappear  in  numbersand  forwhose 
amusement  a poor  brute,  known  by  a pet  name,  is  deliberately 
brought  in  a van,  turned  down,  frightened  by  much  shouting  and 
waving  of  hats,  then  chased  till  completely  exhausted  and,  if 
possible,  saved  for  another  dayofso-called  “sport ’’Truly  itis  a fine 
thing  for  these  people  to  try  to  draw  attention  away  from  them- 
selves, by  making  laws  against  experiments  ! It  is  as  good  an 
illustration  as  you  need  of  those  described  in  Hudibras,  who 

“Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.” 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  men  of  our  profession, 
brought,  as  we  are,  in  contact  with  the  public  at  so  many  points, 
should  be  more  exposed  than  any  other  class  of  men  to  the 
attacks  of  enthusiasts.  Happily  it  is  not  often  that  We  experience 
such  a display  as  this.  Enthusiasts  are,  as  a rule,  sincere, 
however  much  they  may  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
objects  they  have  in  view ; and  let  me  beg  you  to  bear  with 
them,  even  if  they  are  a little  abusive,  provided  that  their 
cause  is  a good  one  and  honestly  pursued.  A great  deal  of  good 

work  is  done  in  the  world  by  enthusiasm.  It  acts  like  tension 

\ 

in  electricity,  overcoming  great  obstacles  with  a very  moderate 
amount  of  brain  power ; making  up,  as  it  were,  in  intensity  for 
deficiency  in  both  quality  and  quantity.  Some  persons  are,  as 
you  know,  so  overwhelmed  with  the  wTetchedness  and  misery 
that  they  see  produced  by  the  habit  of  taking  alcohol  in  excess, 
that  they  call  upon  all  their  sober  fellow  countrymen  to  drink 
nothing  whatever  but  water.  Now  these  persons  are  in  earnest; 
they  are  honest;  and,  unlike  those  of  whom  I have  been  speak- 
ing, they  show  their  honesty  by  themselves  practising  what  they 
urge  upon  others.  We,  of  all  men,  witnessing  every  day  the 
evils  against  which  they  are  fighting,  ought  to  be  the  last  to 
resent  any  hard  knocks  which  they  may  give  us  in  the  heat  of 
their  enthusiasm.  I trust  that  no  single  word  of  mine  may  be 
construed  into  either  ridicule  of,  or  objection  to,  the  efforts  of 
these  persons  to  lessen  so  great  an  evil,  but  I think  they  will 
themselves  allow  that  they  give  us  rather  hard  measure.  I have 
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again  and  again  heard  members  of  the  profession,  or  rather  the 
whole  profession,  accused  of  making  drunkards ; and  when  I have 
heard  this  in  public  I have  been  astonished  at  the  applause  that 
has  always  greeted  such  a charge.  I can  only  say  that  for  one 
person  advised  to  take  stimulants  habitually,  there  must  be 
hundreds  that  are  advised,  and  advised  in  vain,  to  let  them 
alone.  I think  these  well-meaning  people  forget  what  our 
business  is.  They  forget  that  we  have  one  object — to  lessen 
the  suffering  or  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  particular  person  we 
happen  to  be  treating.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any 
question  as  to  the  use  he  will  be  when  he  has  recovered,  or 
whether  or  not  we  are  benefiting  the  community  by  restoring 
him  to  health.  As  you  may  yourselves  at  an  early  period  of 
your  career  be  brought  face  to  face  with  this  question,  I will  try 
to  put  it  as  clearly  as  I can.  Given  a case  of  disease  in  which, 
so  far  as  you  know,  alcohol  in  some  form  appears  to  you  to  be 
the  best  means  of  saving  the  patient's  life,  have  you  a right  to 
withhold  it,  because,  after  taking  it  as  a medicine,  your  patient 
may,  on  his  recovery,  take  to  drinking  ? Certainly  not  I say, 
moreover,  that  until  it  is  proved  that  we  are  wrong  in  our  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  alcohol  as  a stimulant,  or  until  some  other 
stimulant  is  found  to  be  quite  as  good,  you  have  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  If  a man  were  apparently  dying,  and  alcohol  in 
some  form  was  believed  to  be  the  most  likely  thing  to  revive 
him,  I cannot  see  how  any  one  would  be  justified  in  withholding 
it  even  if  the  sufferer  had,  when  in  perfect  health,  requested 
that  it  might  not  be  given  to  him.  If,  in  such  a case,  you  did 
not  give  it  you  might  perhaps  be  legally  safe;  but  to  refuse  to 
give  it  on  such  grounds,  while  really  believing  it  to  be  the  best 
remedy,  would  appear  like  deliberately  aiding  in  suicide. 
One  argument,  and  one  argument  alone,  you  need  listen  to — 
that  based  on  actual  scientific  experiment  and  observation  ; and 
if,  from  your  observations  or  from  those  of  others,  you  are  really 
convinced  that  alcohol  is  of  no  use  in  medicine,  then,  but  not 
till  then,  by  all  means  act-  upon  that  conviction.  I need  hardly 
say  that  the  question  of  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a remedy  is  en- 
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tirely  separate  from  the  question  of  its  use  by  people  in  health ; 
nor  need  I remind  you  that  its  use  is  not  the  same  thing  as  its 
abuse.  Most  people  who  take  alcohol  habitually  ; take  it  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  like  it ; and,  if  they  find  that  they  are 
no  worse  for  it,  I confess  that  I am  unable  to  see  why  they 
should  not.  No  one,  I imagine,  maintains  that  people  in  good 
health  actually  need  alcohol,  or  that  in  the  long  run  they  gain 
anything  by  taking  it  Most  certainly  men  can  perform  the 
severest  mental  and  physical  labour  without  taking  it  in  any  form. 
But  to  deny  that  it  can  remove  the  feeling  of  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tion— to  deny  that  it  is  a stimulant  at  all — seems  to  me  to  be 
only  denying  proved  facts.  I have  asked  you  to  make  every 
allowance  for  enthusiasts  in  so  good  a cause,  but  I am  bound 
to  say  that  it  is  not  a little  trying  to  be  continually  hearing  this 
parrot-cry  about  habits  of  drinking  being  caused  by  the  admin- 
istration of  alcohol  under  medical  advice.  Even  if  they  are  so 
caused,  I have  expressed  my  views  as  to  our  responsibility;  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  medical  attendants  have  anything  whatever 
to  do,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  a thousandth — no,  not  a 
millionth — part  of  the  alcohol  that  is  drunk.  When  Sheridan, 
lying  drunk  in  the  gutter,  hiccoughed  out  that  his  name  was 
Wilberforce,  he  showed  the  readiness  of  his  wit ; but,  in  giving 
the  honoured  name  of  that  great  and  abstemious  Yorkshireman, 
he  was  not  testing  the  credulity  of  his  hearers  more  than  are  the 
enthusiastic  orators  who  try  to  make  their  hearers  believe  that  we 
are  responsible  for  the  drunkenness  to  be  seen  now-a-days ; and 
who  accuse  our  profession  of — I believe  I use  the  right  phrase — 
manufacturing  drunkards.  No  doubt  the  unhappy  victims  ot 
this  vice  must  give  some  excuse;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
family  doctor  is  made  to  do  duty  for  the  “ pickle  herrings  ” that 
Sir  Toby  Belch  had  unfortunately  eaten,  or  the  proverbial 
salmon  of  more  recent  days. 

Your  chief  work  is  to  cure  disease ; but  while  so  engaged,  and 
while  investigating  its  cause,  you  will  inevitably  be  led  to  think 
of  its  prevention.  Few  more  remarkable  contrasts  will  present 
themselves  to  you  than  the  dread  of  infectious  disease  on  the 
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part  of  the  public  when  the  danger  is  immediate  and  personal, 
and  the  utter  indifference  to  all  measures  of  prevention  when 
the  danger  appears  to  be  remote.  People  are  not  yet  willing  to 
warn  their  neighbours,  or  even  their  friends,  of  the  presence  of 
infectious  disease ; nor  has  it  been  possible,  hitherto,  to  pass  any 
law  to  compel  people  to  report  all  cases  of  such  disease  to  the 
sanitary  authorities.  This  is  the  more  surprising  when  we  think  % 
of  what  is  done  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals.  Where  cattle 
ahd  not  human  beings  are  concerned,  their  owners  will  willingly 
submit  to  the  most  stringent  regulations  for  their  protection 
and  we  all  know  with  what  good  results,  in  cases,  for  ex- 
ample, such  as  the  cattle  plague.  Indeed,  at  this  moment 
the  cattle  in  this  country  are  infinitely  better  protected  against 
epidemics  of  infectious  diseases  than  any  human  beings ; 
except,  perhaps,  those  who  are  confined  in  the  chief  convict 
-prisons*  I have  little  doubt  that  in  time  this  will  bere- 
medied,  and  that  the  immediate  report  ing  of  cases  of 
infectious  disease  will  be  made  compulsory.  I should  like, 
however,  to  say  that  the  duty  of  reporting  such  cases  should 
rest  upon  the  occupier  of  the  house,  or  the  friends  of  the 
sufferers,  and  not  upon  the  medical  attendant  It  is  not  fair 
that  men  in  practice  should  be,  as  it  were,  compelled  (unless  they 
choose  to  sit  still  and  see  life  destroyed)  to  add  to  their  own  work 
the  duty  of  being  volunteer  health  officers.  They  do  take  this 
trouble,  and  all  honour  to  them  for  so  doing ; but  it  ought  not 
to  rest  upon  them  at  all 

I suppose  we  should  be  thankful  for  small  mercies  and  live 
in  the  hope  of  better  days.  I hope  at  some  day — not  very  far 
off,  I trust — to  see  a special  department  of  Government  appointed 
to  look  after  the  health  of  the  whole  population,  with  a Minister 
at  the  head  of  it  who  has  some  real  knowledge  of  his  work — a 
man,  for  example,  like  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair.  I should  like  to  see 
the  country  divided  for  sanitary  purposes  into  natural  areas, 
following  the  drainage  of  the  districts  and  not  arranged  as  they 
are  now.  I have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the  present 
plan  was  ever  introduced.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
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infinitely  better  if  such  a district,  for  example,  as  that  drained  by 
the  Ouse  were  organised  under  one  scheme ; that  again  to  be 
sub-divided,  not  according  to  the  boundaries  of  boroughs  and 
townships,  but  following  the  smaller  rivers  and  the  areas  drained 
by  them.  Such,  at  least,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  way.  I 
hope,  too,  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  deaths  from  the  deliberate 
supply  of  polluted  milk — of  a solution  of  enteric-fever-poison  at 
twopence  a pint — will  lead  to  a coroner’s  inquiry,  at  least  as 
certainly  as  the  death  of  a child  now  does  if  it  happens  to  die 
shortly  after  it  has  been  vaccinated.  Infectious  disease  of  all 
kinds  is  continually  being  spread  about  in  every  possible  way 
from  deliberate  neglect,  and  deaths  are  as  continually  occurring 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  A few  newspaper  paragraphs  are 
written — perhaps  a Government  inspector  makes  an  inquiry, 
reports  the  number  of  deaths  and  finds  out  their  cause ; but 
no  one  is  really  brought  to  account ; yet  if  one  single  person 
be  poisoned  accidentally,  there  is  certain  to  be  a careful  investi- 
gation into  the  circumstances  and,  perhaps,  a trial  for  manslaugh- 
ter follows.  I even  expect  to  live  till  railway  companies  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  rob  us  and  our  patients  of  sleep  by  ear- 
piercing  shrieks  that  are,  as  is  confessed,  quite  needless.  I hope, 
too,  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  office  of  guarding  the  public 
health  in  a district  containing  more  than  a quarter  of  a million 
of  inhabitants  will  be  thought  worthy  of  adequate  payment  t.nd 
be  held  to  be  at  least  as  important  as  the  clerkship  to  the  Local 
School  Board.*  But  you  may  think  I am  expecting  to  live  till 
the  millennium,  so  I will  spare  you  the  recital  of  any  further 
expectations  or  hopes  of  my  own.  I will  only  ask  you  all,  when 
you  get  into  practice,  to  remember  how  much  you  may  do,  not 
only  to  prevent  disease  in  the  district  in  which  you  may  happen 
to  live,  but  to  create  a sound  public  opinion  on  all  these  various 
questions.  In  spite  of  all  your  efforts,  I fear  that  for  many  a 
long  year  you  will  find  w'hat  you  may  find  to-day : sewers 
deliberately  ventilated  into  houses ; drains  carefully  con- 
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ducted  into  wells ; and  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria 
transplanted  and  cultivated,  as  if  they  were  rare  and  valuable 
exotics. 

The  dislike  of  sanitary  legislation  manifests  itself  in  a peculiar 
way — waves,  so  to  speak,  of  excitement  on  this  or  that  question 
passing  over  the  country,  like  epidemics  of  madness  are  said  to 
have  done  in  old  times.  Not  long  ago  an  Anti-vaccination  wave 
passed  over  this  part  of  the  world ; and,  except  that  the  particular 
locality  affected  lost  a good  number  of  respectable  inhabitants 
from  small  pox,  the  events  were  rather  amusing  than  otherwise. 
Certain  guardians  of  the  poor  played  at  being  amateur  martyrs 
and  were  sent  off  to,  and  received  from,  York  Castle,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  persons  as  misguided  as  themselves.  I need 
hardly  tell  you  that  vaccination  is  now  compulsory,  and  that 
since  the  introduction  of  the  practice  it  has  saved  an  enormous 
number  of  lives ; but,  as  you  probably  know,  there  are  people 
who  declare  that  it  is  useless  and  injurious,  and  that  it  is 
an  improper  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  com- 
pel people  to  vaccinate  their  children.  I do  not  propose  to 
discuss  these  objections ; they  are  mistaken  and  foolish  enough, 
but  one  can  understand  them.  One  cannot,  however,  say  the 
same  of  a new  view  that  has  been  adopted — if  not,  indeed, 
originated — by  some  distinguished  persons  of  high  political 
eminence.  Their  view  is  this: — That  vaccination  is  useful;  that 
.compulsory  vaccination  is  right ; but  that  it  is  only  right  to 
compel  those  who  need  no  compulsion.  If  a man  refuse  to 
allow  his  child  to  be  vaccinated,  he  is  to  be  fined  five  shillings ; 
but  if  he  should,  after  paying  five  shillings,  still  refuse,  he  is 
not  to  be  fined  again  in  order  to  compel  him  to  obey  the  law ; 
and  why  is  he  not  to  be  fined  ? Because,  say  they,  he  has 
shown  that  he  is  conscientious ! Can  anything  be  more  unjust 
or  more  ridiculous  ? It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
such  opinions  are  seriously  held  by  any  one,  and  it  is  certainly 
quite  impossible  to  follow  the  mental  process  that  has  led  to  this 
amazing  conclusion.  Surely  party  politics  must  have  a very 
benumbing  effect  upon  the  reasoning  powers.  Let  me  try  to 
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put  a parallel  case.  Suppose  a man  having  children  or  servants 
ill  of  scarlet  fever  or  other  infectious  disease,  wishes  to  remove 
them  to  another  house.  Suppose  that  he  takes  them  in  a public 
cab  or  in  a railway  carriage — such  a proceeding  is  not  by  any 
means  unknown — and  is  very  properly  fined  for  so  doing. 
Suppose  that,  having  paid  his  fine,  he  repeats  the  offence, 
having  conscientious  objections  to  any  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  and  having  opinions  of  his  own  as  to  in- 
fection, is  he,  therefore,  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  spreading 
contagion  in  this  most  conscientious  manner  ? One  can 
almost  suppose  these  distinguished  defenders  of  conscien- 
tiousness advocating  the  acquittal  of  a man  guilty  of  mur- 
der, if  he  only  persisted  in  practically  demonstrating  his 
conscientious  belief  that  the  next  world  is  a better  place  for 
his  victims  than  this.  Either  an  unvaccinated  child  is  in  a con- 
dition dangerous  to  itself  and  to  its  neighbours,  or  it  is  not  If 
it  is,  by  all  means  let  it  be  vaccinated ; but  to  admit  the  danger 
of  not  vaccinating  it,  and  then  to  expose  the  child  and  the 
public  to  all  the  consequent  risk,  if  only  the  parents  or  the 
Anti-Vaccination  Society  will  pay  five  shillings,  is  neither  just 
nor  reasonable.  The  real  anti-vaccinator,  with  his  sublime  in- 
difference to  evidence,  is  quite  refreshing  compared  to  these 
persons.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  have  come  to 
join  their  forces  together ; for  after  all,  the  proposition  comes  to 
this: — that  it  is  quite  a proper  thing  to  fine  every  man  who  does 
not  like  vaccination,  but  you  must  only  fine  him  once  for  each 
child.  Of  course  a man  who  really  cared  about  it  would  not 
give  way  for  the  sake  of  five  shillings  if  he  could  afford  to  pay ; 
and  if  he  could  not  pay,  the  Anti-Vaccination  Society  would 
probably  pay  for  him.  So  it  would  end  in  fining  a number  of 
decent  though  mis-guided  people,  in  small  sums  of  money,  and 
the  children,  after  all,  would  remain  unvaccinated. 

It  may  strike  you  as  remarkable  that  our  profession  should, 
in  the  face  of  so  much  opposition,  be  continually  striving  to 
prevent  disease ; for  it  appears  to  be,  and  perhaps  is,  so  decidedly 
against  our  pecuniary  interest  But  interest  of  that  kind  has 
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never  guided  the  profession,  and  I believe  it  never  wilL  From 
the  Times  of  a few  days  ago  you  might  have  taken  a good  example 
of  how  little  reward  some  members  of  the  profession  receive 
even  when  their  efforts  are  most  successful  The  Surgeon- 
General  to  the  Forces  (Dr.  Maclean)  writes  to  tell  the  English 
public  that  Dr.  Carl  Warburg,  who  devised  the  best  preparation 
known  for  the  treatment  of  the  most  fatal  kinds  of  malarial  fever, 
and  who  gave  the  formula  to  the  public,  is  at  this  moment 
in  want  of  the  very  necessaries  of  life.  Dr.  Warburg,  it 
appears,  “ hoped  that  the  Government  would  reward  him.” 
Perhaps  if,  instead  of  saving  human  life  and  suffering,  he 
had  devoted  his  energies  to  the  invention  of  some  instru- 
ment of  death  and  destruction — some  torpedo,  say,  some- 
thing that  would  inflict  more  dreadful  injuries  than  anything 
now  known,  and  that  wnuld  carry  the  greatest  number  of  his 
fellow-creatures  into  the  next  world  at  the  least  possible  cost — 
then,  indeed,  he  might  have  been  sure  of  a large  grant,  a 
pension  perhaps,  and  a certain  income  from  every  Christian 
Government  under  the  sua  But  if  it  be  not  likely  that  you  will 
acquire  great  wealth  you  may,  at  any  rate,  expect  to  make  a fair 
living;  happily  neithergreat  wealth  nor  social  distinction  are  by  any 
means  necessary  for  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  life.  If,  however, 
they  are  your  chief  objects,  I think  you  would  do  well  to 
hesitate  before  it  is  too  late.  But  if  other  and  better  things 
than  these  will  content  you,  and  if  you  are  willing  to  carry  out 
your  w’ork  fairly  and  conscientiously,  you  need  not  regret  your 
choice  of  a profession.  Those  who  have  gone  before  us  have 
raised  our  profession  to  the  position  it  now  holds ; it  is  for  you 
to  remember  how  great  an  inheritance  is  left  to  us,  and  to  strive 
to  maintain  its  honour  untarnished.  And  if,  in  after  life,  you 
are  harassed  by  the  trials  and  perplexities  of  practice ; if  you 
sometimes  feel  inclined  to  wish  you  had  taken  to  some  less 
anxious  and  more  profitable  occupation,  I beg  you  to  remember 
how  great  and  how  honourable  are  the  objects  in  pursuit  of 
which  your  lives  are  spent.  Your  work  is  to  cure  disease,  to 
lessen  human  suffering,  to  prolong  human  life  and  to  soothe 
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